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versity of Nebraska, from which he graduated
in 1904 with the degree of B.S. His summers,
during the years he was in college, were occu-
pied in various grades of clerical work in a rail-
road office in South Omaha. During his senior
year he served as laboratory assistant in farm
crops. Upon graduation he became instructor in
botany at the University of North Dakota Agri-
cultural College. One year later he was pro-
moted to the rank of assistant professor, but he
resigned in 1907 to do graduate work under a
fellowship for two years at Cornell University
and for one year at the University of Wiscon-
sin. In 1910 he joined the staff of the Bureau
of Plant Industry of the Department of Agricul-
ture, Washington, D, C, where he remained
until his death.

His position at North Dakota College involved
teaching in the University and research at the
Agricultural Experiment Station upon plant dis-
eases, particularly the grain rust, Puccinia
Graminis Tritici E. & H. His early work in
the Department of Agriculture was centered on
sugar-beet breeding and the production of su-
gar-beet seed In 1915 he began his study of to-
mato disease control and the breeding of dis-
ease-resistant varieties, upon which he was oc-
cupied, with signal success, during the remain-
der of his career. By crossing and selection, he
originated seven valuable commercial varieties
of disease-resistant tomatoes, namely, Marvel,
Norton, Columbia, Norduk, Marvana, Marve-
losa, and Marglobe. The Marglobe in particu-
lar has proved to be an exceedingly valuable and
popular variety, grown both as a trucking and
as a canning crop. He contributed to profes-
sional and trade journals and publications of
the United States Department of Agriculture
and the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment
Station some thirty articles dealing with prob-
lems in plant physiology, plant pathology, agron-
omy, plant breeding and selection. (A full bib-
liography appears in Phytopathology, March
1932.)

Pritchard was as faithful in the follow-up
work of introducing his productions and estab-
lishing adequate commercial supplies of seed
stock of authentic character as he was in the
original and, to him, more fascinating work of
crossing and selection. He was critical and ex-
acting in his standards and tenacious in the
pursuit of an objective. As a friend and com-
panion he was genial and approachable. Com-
mercial tomato growers and seed men through-
out the country sought his counsel and esteemed
him as a fellow worker. He married Selrna
Irene Kantz, and they had two children. The
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death of his infant son in 1926 deeply affected
Pritchard and continued to exercise an influence
on his personality, perceptible to his intimate
associates during the remainder of his life. He
died suddenly at his office on Jan. 13, 1931. He
had mentioned trivial symptoms of indigestion
during the morning, but so far as is known
neither he nor his friends had any knowledge
of a predisposing weakness or any intimation of
danger.

[The foregoing sketch is based on information from
Mrs. Selma I. Pritchard, Washington, D. C, and Dr.
William T. Pritchard, North Platt, Nebr. ; Govern-
ment personnel records and records of Bureau of
Plant Industry, Dept. of Agric. ; personal and official
contact for seventeen years. An article on Pritchard
by W. S. Porte, with full bibliography, appeared in
Phytopathology, Mar. 1932, and an obituary was pub-
lished in the Evening Star (Washington), Jan. 15,
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PRITCHARD, JETER CONNELLY (July
12, i857-Apr. 10, 1921), United States senator,
federal judge, was born in Jonesboro, Tenn., of
Irish and Welsh ancestry. His father was Wil-
liam H. Pritchard, a carpenter and builder, who
died during service in the Confederate army;
his mother was Elizabeth Brown. Brought tip
in poverty, he was apprenticed to a printer and
at the end of his term of service became foreman
of the Jonesboro Tribune-Herald. In 1874 he
walked to Bakersville, N. C., to take a similar
position on the Roan Mountain Republican, of
which he later became joint owner and editor.
Here he attended first the Odd Fellows Insti-
tute and later Martin's Creek Academy in Ten-
nessee where he received the whole of his formal
education. He then read law, and, admitted to
the bar in 1889, began practice at Marshall, N. C.
Ambitious and actively interested in politics,
and a Republican from tradition, environment,
and conviction, he was a candidate for elector in
1880 and was elected a member of the lower
house of the General Assembly from Madison
County in 1884 and in 1886. There he won at-
tention and respect by his vigorous expression
of his decided and progressive views, his fight-
ing spirit, and his straight-forward dealings with
men and measures. He was the candidate of his
party for lieutenant-governor in 1888, and so
greatly added to his reputation by his extended
campaign that in the legislature of 1891, of
which he was a member, he was the party nomi-
nee for the United States Senate. The next
year he was a delegate at large to the Republi-
can National Convention. He was also nomi-
nated for Congress but was defeated after a
brilliant campaign which made him the undis-
puted leader of his party. In 1894, as a result of
a fusion of the Republicans and Populists, the
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